jg                         LOME TASKS  FOR EDUCATION
think \viih their hands and in materials, not in words.
Th^ cicr great weakness of the old classical cur-
riculum was dial in many, but not all, cases, it left
boys in ignorance not only of science, but, (what is
lhr more serious), of die importance of science in the
world. This delict could have been easily avoided
wiLiCut any loss to the classics and indeed with a gain
to the understanding of Greek thought in which
science and mathematics from the first played an
important part*
Having said so much, let me return to the classical
education as 1 knew it. (I must apologize for being
personal, but one knows best what one has oneself
experienced). I learnt Greek and Latin pretty
thoroughly, enough French to read it easily and some
German; as much mathematics as I have ever needed;
history, some of which was well taught but none left
any deep impression on an immature mind; "divinity",
mostly in such a form diat it gave me no knowledge of
cither religion or Judaism or Christianity, being
largely concerned with the probable dates of some
New Testament writings and with close attention to
the explanation of such phrases as "the abomination
of desolation"; and some chemistry and other science,
which was so taught as to leave nothing behind except
a memory of totally wasted hours and a bitter sense of
ignorance of a great subject Such was much secon-
dary education IB late nineteenth-century England,
3>fot; a wor<i of any of the subjects which the authors
of ;3"&r Content of Eduction mention as indispens-
able. !&t I believe that this education, with all its